De Berdt

[De Bardeleben's early life is mentioned by Mrs. S.
F. H. Tarrant in The Honorable Daniel Pratt (1894).
There are many references to him in Ethel Armes,
The Story of Coal and Iron in Ala. (1910), B. F. Riley,
Makers and Romance of Ala. Hist. (1914), and G. W.
Cruikshank, Hist, of Birmingham and Its Environs
(1920). See also the obituary in Birmingham Age Her-
ald, Dec. 7, 1910. Valuable scrapbooks on his career
are in the possession of his son Chas. F. De Bardeleben
of Birmingham.]                                        H. A. T.

DE BERDT, DENNYS (c. i6g4-Apr. 11,
1770), colonial agent, was a member of a family
which emigrated from Ypres in Flanders to Eng-
land to escape religious persecution under the
Duke of Alva. They had a good estate on the
continent but took with them only money and
jewels. After reaching England some of the
family left off the "De" and others spelled the
name Bert. At first they settled at Colchester but
John De Berdt, the father of Dennys, was ap-
prenticed to a cousin who was a merchant in
London. Dennys was born in or about 1694 and
the Gentleman's Magazine, August 1731, records
the death of a John De Berdt "of Battersea, Esq.;
Grandson to the late Sir John Fleet/1 who was
probably his father. Dennys was of a very devout
religious temper and a pronounced Dissenter. Of
his earlier interest in America or his connections
with the Massachusetts leaders we know al-
most nothing. In 1758 the Rev. Samuel Davies
preached a sermon in Virginia called "The Curse
of Cowardice" and sent a manuscript copy to De
Berdt who, the same year, published it in London
with a dedication, favorable to the colonies, to
the Earl of Halifax. Again in 1766, in one of the
numerous pamphlets relating to the founding of
the Rev, Eleazar Wheelock's Indian School, the
forerunner of Dartmouth College, it was stated
that English donations might be left with Dennys
De Berdt, "Merchant, in Artillery-Court, Chis-
well-street." On Nov. 5,1765, the lower house of
the General Court at Boston, considering the
nomination of an agent for the colony in Lon-
don, agreed on the name of De Berdt, who was
then seventy years old. The house, in their noti-
fication of his election, said that since they were
informed of his "Ability and Inclination to serve
the Province" his election had been soon de-
termined by a very large majority. The first
letter from Samuel Dexter to De Berdt in his
official capacity says that for some years De
Berdt had been known as a "sincere friend of the
American colonies."

It has been stated that he was agent for New
York also but this is an error. He was, however,
agent for Delaware as well as Massachusetts, and
the former colony sent him a piece of silver plate
for his service in securing the repeal of the
Stamp Act. Massachusetts frugally contented
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herself with a vote of thanks on the same oc-
casion, and finally settled the arrears of salary
due him with his son Dennis after his death.
Years afterward the state accepted the gift from
his friend, Richard Gary, of his portrait which
now hangs in the State House. He left a con-
siderable estate and his will mentions his wife
Martha as residuary legatee. Besides the son,
Dennis, he had a daughter, Esther, who married
the American Joseph Reed [tf.v.] in London. As
agent he seems to have been assiduous and faith-
ful in a very trying period in spite of his ad-
vanced age.

[There is no biography of De Berdt and the con-
temporary references to him are scanty except for the
official votes and letters in connection with his agencies.
The only account of him, drawn upon for this article,
is that by Albert Mathews in the Mass, Colonial Soc.
Pubs., XIII (1912), 294-307, forming an introduction
to the reprint of his Letter-Book, the original of which
is in the Lib. of Cong. A few other letters not in that
are appended.]                                            j/j*t A.

DEBOW JAMES DUNWOODYBRO WN-

SON (July 10, iSso-Feb. 27, 1867), editor,
statistician, was born in Charleston, S, C. His
father was Garret De Bow, a native of New Jer-
sey, once a prosperous merchant, but ruined
shortly before his death. His mother was a Miss
Norton. De Bow was left an orphan when still a
lad, and used his tiny patrimony to enter a mer-
cantile house in Charleston. Here he saved his
money with Spartan self-denial for seven years
in order to attend the Cofcesbury Institute, Abbe-
ville District. He entered the College of Charles-
ton, and resorted to many shifts to maintain him-
self. In his last year he was in particularly
desperate straits,hisfriendsscarcelyknowing how
he lived. He graduated in 1843 at the head of his
class, and, still existing on a crust, devoted an
arduous year to the reading of law, after which
he was admitted to the bar. He soon saw that he
would not succeed in this profession; he was a
poor speaker, and his emaciated appearance was
against him. The Southern Quarterly Review,
published in Charleston, offered an escape. He
began contributing philosophical and political
essays to its columns, and soon became its editor.
His most notable article, "Oregon and the Ore-
gon Question," appeared in July 1845; fo tMs
he discountenanced the claims of France to the
northwest country, but saw much in those of
Britain, toward which country he counseled,
against the popular clamor, moderation and a
spirit of compromise. This article attracted no-
tice abroad, being debated in the French Cham-
ber of Deputies. At the Memphis Convention,
held the same year, De Bow was one of the secre-
taries. The convention considered principally
projects of internal improvement in the South!
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